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ANCIENT HOUSES. 


Wit1am Pyncuon, the political father of Springfield on the east 
side of the Connecticut river, came from England with governor 
Winthrop, and commenced a settlement at Roxbury, near Boston, 
1630. Having explored the Connecticut valley, and obtained leave 
of court, he, with several others, among whom was Rowland Steb- 
bins, ancestor of all of the name, came to Springfield, 1636; and in 
true spirit of pilgrims, entered into a solemn compact for the govern- 
ment of the settlement, especially to settle a minister; the soil hav- 
ing been purchased of the Indians, by leave of court, without which 
the land could not be received on lease, gift, or purchase. Each set- 
tler had a house-lot on the west side of the street eight rods wide, 
which extended from the river east and west, to contain about twen- 
ty-five acres more or less. The whole township embraced a tract of 
nearly twenty-five miles square, on which are now (1843) ten or 
twelve flourishing towns. 

After a few years, William Pynchon returned to England and left 
his son John at the head of the settlement, a man of superior talents, 
who erected the Pynchon house, so called, [see frontispiece,] about 
the year 1660, of bricks said to have been brought from Holland. 
This house stood about one hundred and forty years, and then taken 
down by one of the descendants. It was an elegant specimen of 
architecture for that day, being two stories, thirty-eight by forty feet 
on the ground, having a brick kitchen back one story and a half, 
eighteen by twenty; the porch in front about ten by twelve feet, the 
roof steep after the Dutch fashion. This house had undergone some 
repairs before the Revolutionary war, and deprived of the ornamen- 
tal fixtures from the corners, which were in shape of inverted cones. 

There was another ancient house of wood, [see frontispiece, ] in 
possession of the Stebbins family, about a half mile north of the Pyn- 
chon house. As places of security, both were posted or surrounded 
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by pallisades, each glazed with glass set diagonally in leaden sash, 
Philip’s war broke out 1675; the town was burnt, but these two 
houses were saved. There is a tradition that the physician, who 
on some occasions was detained among the sick until the shades of 
evening had set in, was so stealthily followed by an old Indian calle 
Gray Lock, that in closing the gate or door of the fort, the Indj. 
an’s foot was caught in it. This Indian afterwards declared that 
he had tried more to capture that man than all he had ever caught o; 
killed, and believed there was a spell to protect him. There wer 
two large elms in the street in front of the house, probably left fo, 
shade when the town was laid out. They are now taken down, 
Some sixty years ago, I measured one of them and it was three rods 
around the roots above ground, and the body above the roots five o; 
six feet in diameter. 

In the early settlement of this town the people were called together 
on the sabbath by beating of the drum. The drummer was paid by 
a peck of corn or a certain quantity of wampum, annually collected 
of each family. 

The main street was about two miles in length, but now (1843) 
there are several parallel streets intersected by numerous streets at 
right angles, from the river to Continental hill, and handsomely built 
Here is the largest armory in the United States. There is also an 
elegant court-house, jail, two banks, five or six printing offices, and 
seven churches. The armory buildings are east of Main street, con- 
structed of durable materials, on a beautiful level of nearly a mile 
square. On this spot was the contest with Shayes. In 1837, the pub- 
lic buildings and land were valued by the assessors at two hundred 
and ten thousand dollars, machinery fifty thousand dollars; and one 
hundred and seventy thousand muskets at two millions forty thousand 
dollars. The muskets manufactured during the year ending Apri 
1, 1837, was fourteen thousand, valued at one hundred and fifty-four 
thousand dollars; ordnance and stock, eighty thousand dollars, there 
being two hundred and sixty men employed. 

During the Revolutionary war, Springfield being considered a safe 
location for the military stores, and on the great traveled routes, east, 
west, north, and south, the manufacture and repairs of munitions was 
then established. The park of artillery was on a lot on “Main street, 
about mid-way between the old Pynchon and Stebbins houses, and 
the laboratory for making cartridges, &c., in an old barn near the park. 
The laborers and soldiers used the Stebbins house for barracks. The 
park of artillery contained iron and brass cannon, mortars and howit- 
zers of various sizes and calibre, handsomely mounted on carriages, 
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and stacks of cannon ball and shells piled in ample order, and as a 
whole, made a splendid appearance. These had been collected 
from various sources, and many of them captured from the enemy. 
Soon as preparations were made by government, they were removed 
to the Continental buildings, where they are now kept in prime order 
with other munitions of war. The Western railroad, from Boston to 
Albany, crosses Main street near where the old Pynchon house for- 
merly stood. 

West Springfield was originally within the limits of Old Springfield, 
separated by the Connecticut river. It was partially settled at the 
outbreak of Philip’s war, 1675, when Old Sprir field was burnt. 
The first meeting house in West Springfield was erected about 1702; 
forty-two feet square and ninety-two feet from the ground to the top 
of the steeple, of which the above sketch [see frontispiece] is a fair 
representation, taken from the original. In this house the people as- 
sembled for public worship about one hundred years. In 1802,a 
new meeting house was erected about half a mile north of the old 
house ; a temple, so called, which stood in the centre of a public green, 
extending from the west bank of Connecticut river westward nearly 
a half mile, twenty or thirty rods wide. The same green remains to 
this time with handsome farm-houses on both sides. The old house 
remained as a monument of olden time till the year 1820, and then 
taken down by vote of the parish, having stood one hundred and 
eighteen years. The timber was so sound as to be used in the build- 
ing of a Town Hall. The old house might have been used many 
| years longer, but for the pride of some living in handsome and ele- 
gant dwelling houses, but particularly in consequence of the generous 
offer of Mr. John Ashley, a wealthy farmer, that if the parish would 
give up the old house, he would pay eight hundred pounds towards 
building a new house upon an elevation he selected. The offer was 
accepted and the new house erected. 

The Rev. John Woodbridge was the first settled minister. There 
is a tradition, that near his house was a cavern, connected by a pas- 
sage with the cellar, to which the women and children fled upon 
any Indian alarms. There is another historical tradition, that among 
the early settlers of Old Springfield a certain tailor having, for a small 
consideration, purchased of an Indian a tract of land in West Spring- 
field of about three miles square, offered to make a suit of clothes for 
another man who. owned a clumsy wheelbarrow, or give him the 
tract of three miles square. The latter was accepted. On this tract 
is now some of the best settled parts of the town, and for cultivation 
worth one hundred dollars per acre. There is nothing improbable in 
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342 Ancient Houses. . 


this story; the small value paid by the English settlers is no evidence 
of fraud or cheating the Indian. To him the land was of little vajue 
without an English purchaser; and to the Englishman the value 
could only be enhanced by his labor. Some years since, many an 
acre of land within the limits of Old Springfield was purchased by 
an innkeeper at a mug of flip per acre, and many long scores were 
run up in that way. One or more of the heirsof the innkeeper have 
told me, that when they came in possession, the value of the mug of 
flip, with interest, would amount to more than the land was worth. 

Rev. Joseph Lathop, an eminent divine, preached forty-six years 
in the old meeting house, and for many years afterwards in the new 
house erected upon the liberality of Mr. John Ashley. In early days 
two of Mr. Ashley’s nephews, going after the cows, in crossing a 
patch of woods, their small dog took the track of some game to a 
large oak tree. The boys hastening on, espied a strange animal out 
upon a limb, with eyes fixed upon the dog and nestling for a leap; 
the boys threw stones at the animal, the dog flying about. The ani- 
mal soon pounced upon the dog; the boys rushed to the rescue, and 
with clubs broke the back bone of the animal, and finally killed him, 
and dragged him home, not knowing what it was until told by their 
father, in astonishment, that it was an enormous catamount. The 
then beys are now living in West Springfield, and have confirmed 
the story. 

I have this day found among my papers a memorandum made in 
1832, that the land on which Cincinnati (Ohio) is now built, was ori- 
ginally bought, one mile square, or six hundred and forty acres, for 
the sum of forty-nine dollars, less than eight cents per acre ; and that 
in 1832, some part of it had been sold at thirty dollars per foot, (?) 
Was the estate of Elmore Williams on any part of the six hundred 
and forty acres? There was a time, within my knowledge, when 
eighty dollars was offered by a company in this place, as a premium, 
to encourage settlers to remove and settle on their land in Ohio. An- 
other instance of the low price of Jand I have within my knowledge— 
a purchase made in 1834, of a tract of twelve thousand five hundred 
acres of western land, which, including the original cost, interest, and 
charges, would exceed five thousand dollars. To settle an old con- 
cern, however, and discharge the balance of some incidental expenses, 
for the consideration or sum of twenty-five dollars, a deed was made 
and duly executed, of one-eighth of one hundred thousand acres of 
land, which, based upon the price now given, would not exceed the 
two-tenth of one cent per acre. The deed is. in my possession; 
the land I have seen, the soil is deep and rich, well watered, good 
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timber and climate healthy. There are several settlers on the tract, 
excellent farms and extensive sugar orchards; but the location is des- 
titute of navigable waters or railroads, and never will sell for thirty 
dollars per foot, although it may be worth that much by the acre for 
cultivation of grain or grazing, and in due time measures may be 
adopted to multiply settlers. 


Qanul/Sét Ling 





COLONEL ROBERT PATTERSON. 


Joun S. WitiraMs, Ese. 

Sir—Mr. Jefferson Patterson, son of colonel Robert Patterson, the 
founder of Lexington, Ky., and one of the three original proprietors 
of Cincinnati, has kindly placed in my hands the few remaining me- 
moranda of his deceased father, to enable me to give a sketch of his 
life and adventures. They are only loose papers, and go very little 
into details; in many cases being only mere references, to the inci- 
dents of which they give the dates. From some other authentic 
sources, I have been able to give more particular accounts of some of 
the events merely mentioned in the memoranda, and have according- 
ly made use of them, although they have, in some cases, already 
been in print. JOHN W. VAN CLEVE. 

Colonel Robert Patterson was born March 15th, 1753, in the 
neighborhood of the Cove Mountain, in the state of Pennsylvania. 
His father was a native of Ireland. In 1774, being twenty-one years 
old, he served six months with the Rangers against the Indians on 
the frontiers of Pennsylvania. This was the year of Dunmore’s war, 
and his treaty quieted the settlements until the close of the next year. 

In October, 1775, in company with John McLelland and family, he 
and six other young men, left the neighborhood of Pittsburgh for Ken- 
tucky, taking their movable property in canoes and driving their cattle 
by land. At the mouth of Salt Lick creek, he and three of the young 
men left the Ohio river, intending to meet the families and canoes at 
Leestown. ‘They went up the creek to its head, crossed Cabin creek 
and struck the Stone Lick where Francis McDermond afterwards |o- 
cated his settlement and pre-emption. From thence they proceeded 
by May’s Lick to the Lower Blue Licks, where they met with Si- 
mon Kenton and John Williams, who knew of no other white per- 
sons in the country. They then proceeded across Licking, and sev- 
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eral branches of the Elkhorn, to Leestown. As soon as the canoes 
arrived, they went with John McLelland and his family to the Royal 
Spring, now Georgetown, where they helped to build a house and 
made it their home until April, 1776. The young men of the party 
then built a cabin two miles below, where Lexington now is, where 


William McConnell afterwards lived, the place being near the centre ° 


of their improvements; and they continued there until the corn was 
laid by. 

During that summer, the inhabitants on the north side of the Ken- 
tucky river, in consequence of the Indians having renewed their hos- 
tilities, formed a military crganization, by choosing a committee who 
enrolled the militia. A battalion was formed, the officers of which 
were soon afterwards commissioned by the state of Virginia, and 
drew pay and rations until the conclusion of the war. Some of the 
families, collected from the mouth of Kentucky river, from Kingston’s 
settlement,and from Drennan’s Lick, and built a fort at Royal Spring, 
where Georgetown now is, which was known by the name of Mc- 
Lellands fort or station. It was attacked by the Indians on the 29th 
of December following, and, about a month afterwards, was aban- 
doned by its occupants, who retired to the defences on the southern 
side of the Kentucky river. 

Colonel Patterson had assisted in building the fort and was one of 
its defenders until the beginning of October, 1776. The supply of 
powder had been nearly exhausted, and he and six others started to 

«Pittsburgh to procure ammunition and other necessaries. They went 
by the Lower Blue Licks, where they spent three or four days curing 
buffalo jerk and tallow, for their journey up the river. They pro- 
cured a canoe at Limestone, commenced their voyage, and arrived at 
Point Pleasant, at the mouth of the Great Kenawha, without any 
trouble on the way. Point Pleasant was the only place occupied by 
the Americans between McLelland’s station and Grave creek, a few 
miles below Wheeling. The state of Virginia supported a garrison 
there under the command of captain Arbuckle, from whom the party 
received some despatches for the commandant at Wheeling. They 
traveled very cautiously, on account of the danger from the Indians, 
starting before daybreak and going on until after dark, and sleeping 
without fire. 

Late in the evening of the 12th of October, they landed a couple of 
miles from the mouth of the Hockhocking, and, contrary to their usu- 
al practice, made a fire; having become less cautious in consequence 
of their approach to the settlements. They laid upon their arms 
around the fire, and in the night were attacked by a party of eleven 
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Indians, who gave them a volley and then fell upon them with their 
tomahawks. Colonel Patterson received two ballsin his right arm 
above the elbow, by which it was broken, and a tomahawk was 
struck into his side between two of his ribs, penetrating into the cav- 
ity of the body. He sprang out into the darkness and got clear, sup- 
posing all his companions were killed. He made for the river, in 
hopes of getting into the canoe and floating down to Point Pleasant; 
but as he approached it, he discovered that there was an Indian in it. 
After some time the whole party of Indians went on board and float- 
ed off down the river. Colonel Patterson then made an attempt to 
get to the fire,in which he succeeded. He found a companion named 
Templeton wounded in a manner very similar to his own case, an- 
other named Wernock wounded dangerously, and another named 
Perry slightly. Of the other three, one was killed, one was miss- 
ing, and the other, named Mitchell, was unhurt. They had saved 
one gun and some ammunition. They remained on the ground 
until morning, when they attempted to proceed up the river on 
foot; but Wernock was unable to move, and they were forced to 
Jeave him. They, however, found themselves unable to go any far- 
ther after they had gone a little more than a quarter of a mile. from 
the camp, and it was then agreed that Perry should endeavor to 
reach Grave creek and bring them aid, while Mitchell was to remain 
and take care of the others. Wernock, who was left behind, died in 
the evening, and Mitchell, who had gone back to assist him, lost his 
Way in returning to Patterson and Templeton, and did not find them 
until next morning. They then moved a couple of hundred yards 
further from the river, and the next day got under a cliff, which shel- 
tered them from the rain, where they remained until Perry returned 
from Grave creek with assistance. They were removed to that place 
after lying eight days in their suffering condition. He laid twelve 
months under the surgeon’s care. 

In April, 1778, with ten other volunteers, he joined colonel George 
Rogers Clark, at Pittsburgh, who was then about starting on his cele- 
brated Illinois campaign. They descended to the falls of Ohio, where 
they built a fort, and were joined by a portion of the Kentucky mili- 
tia. They descended the falls on the 24th of June, and on the eve- 
ning of the 28th landed at a creek just above Fort Massac. The 
next morning, without cannon and without a single. horse, they com- 
menced their march through the wilderness, every man carrying pro- 
visions for six days. On the 4th of July, about midnight, they sur- 
prised and took Kaskaskia, and on the next night Coho, and the 
country was reduced under the government of Virginia. Colonel 
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Patterson returned to Kentucky in September, with about seventy 
of the Kentuckians, and settled at Harrodsburg, and enrolled himself 
with the militia. 

In April, 1779, being then an ensign, he was ordered to proceed 
from Harrodsburg, with twenty-five men, and establish a garrison at 
some convenient site, north of the Kentucky river. On the 17th, he 
accordingly commenced the erection of a fort at the place where Lex- 
ington now stands, and about that time laid off the town. On the 
15th of May following, he joined the expedition of colonel Bowman 
against the Shawanee town, Chillicothe, on the Little Miami, near 
the present town of Xenia, Ohio. He was an ensign under the com- 
mand of captain Levi Todd. His memoranda generally agree with 
the “ Notes on Kentucky,” published some years ago in the Ken- 
tucky Gazette; but in this case he puts the number of men under 
Bowman’s command at four hundred, and the Notes on Kentucky 
say one hundred and sixty. 

In August, 1780, he served as a captain under colonel Clark in his 
expedition against the Shawanees on the Little Miami and Mad riv- 
er. They reached Chillicothe, the town attacked by colonel Bow- 
man the year before, on the 6th, and found it in flames, having been 
set on fire by the Indians. On the 8th, they had a battle with the 
Indians, in the prairie at the lower end of the Pickaway town, on the 
west side of Mad river, seventeen miles above the present town of 
Dayton. They defeated the Indians, destroyed their town and their 
crops, and for the next year freed Kentucky from their molestations. 

At the battle of the Lower Biue Licks, on the 19th of August, 1782, 
colonel Patterson was second to colonel Boon, who commanded one 
of the lines. During the retreat, he was on foot, entirely exhausted, 
and the enemy was close at hand. A young man, named Aaron 
Reynolds, overtook him, and, seeing him in such a desperate situa- 
tion, dismounted, gave nim his horse, assisted him into the saddle, 
and risked his own safety on foot. Colonel Patterson escaped; but 
Reynolds, after swimming the river, was taken prisoner by three In- 
dians. Ina short time two of them started in pursuit of some white 
men who came in sight, and Reynolds shortly afterwards knocked 
the other one over with his fist and took to his heels and made his 
escape. Colonel Patterson afterwards presented him with a tract of 
land, in gratitude for his timely aid and generous service. 

In the latter part of September, general Clark assembled an army 
at the mouth of Licking, to revenge the defeat of the Blue Licks by 
an invasion of the Indian country. Colonel Patterson served as col- 
onel in the expedition. The towns on the Little Miami and Mad 
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river, and the Pickaway town on the Great Miami, were destroy- 
ed, but the Indians retired before the army without giving them 
battle. 

In 1786, he was under the command of general Logan, as colonel, 
in an expedition against the Shawanee towns. They surprised Me- 
cocheck, Moluntha, and McKee’s town, on the head waters of Mad 
river. In the assault upon Mecocheck, which took place on the 5th 
of November, he had a personal contest with an Indian. As he was 
making a stroke at the Indian’s head with his sword, the Indian 
knocked it off by a blow with his rifle, which he was aiming at the 
colonel’s head. ‘The rifle struck the back of his hand and broke two 
of the bones. Not having proper surgical aid, inflammation ensued, 
and caused the old wound in his arm, which had been partially 
healed, to break out afresh, and it never healed again, but. remained 
open until his death, more than forty years afterwards. 

In 1804, colonel Patterson removed from Lexington to the vicinity 
of Dayton, Ohio, where he resided upon a farm until his death, which 
took place on the 5th of August, 1827. 
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FIRST SETTLEMENT OF GRAVE CREEK. 


Removal of Joseph Tomlinson from Maryland to Grave creek—Discovery of the great 
mound—Timber, &c.—Trouble in Cresap’s war—Captain Foreman surprised and kill- 
ed—The impertinence of two Indians—Fort at Grave creek re-built—Dillie’s fort and 
Baker’s station built—Mr. Chapman’s son killed—Mr. Tate’s house attacked and sacked— 
Simon Girty’s attempt on Baker’s fort—John Wetzell killed in his canoe—John Bean 

and shot—Captain Enoch’s unsuccessful pursuit—T wo brothers taken at Wheel- 
ing creek—Strange escape of ofie—Robin Carpenter’s capture and escape—Peace and 
prosperity—Mr. ‘Tomlinson’s letter in conclusion. 


My father, Joseph Tomlinson, was married near Cumberland, in 
the state of Maryland. Soon after he migrated to the west in quest 
of a suitable country to settle. Accordingly, in the year 1770, he ar- 
rived upon the Grave creek flat, and prepared it for his situation; 
and, with the assistance of his brother Samuel, he built a small sap- 
ling cabin and cleared some land. The spot he selected for his cabin 
was about one-fourth of a mile from the Ohio river, and about three 
hundred yards distant and a due north course from the Mammoth 
mound. 

During his stay here (which he continued until some time in the 
year 1772) he discovered the Mammoth mound. The circumstances 
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of his discovering it were these :—He had shot and wounded a deer 
that had approached his cabin; his dog gave it chase, and he also fol- 
lowed. The deer ran a southern direction to the distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile, when he was overtaken by the dog and 
caught. My father dressed it, and was returning to his cabin, with 
the deer on his shoulder, when he unexpectedly came to, apparently, 
a hill of considerable height and very steep. This astonished him, as 
he had supposed the flat on which he had settled was level; but the 
density of the forest had obscured from his view the mound. He laid 
the deer from his shoulder and ascended to the top, when he discov- 
ered it to be an artificial mound. Many others of the same character 
he had seen in the neighborhood, but of much less dimensions. 
These mounds he supposed to have been used by the Indians as bu- 
rying grounds, consequently he called them Indian graves. He stated 
that the growth of the timber upon the mound at that time, was as 
large and thickly set as any of the surrounding forests, and dates of 
quite remote periods were upon the trunks of some of the trees that 
stood upon its top. The timber upon the surrounding bottom at this 
time was of somewhat irregular growth. The most valuable and ele- 
vated portion of the flat, and where those ancient mounds and en- 
trenchments are most numerous, was generally covered with a young 
growth of timber, with here and there a cleared spot containing, per- 
haps, an acre or two of ground. These patches were supposed to 
have been cleared and tilled by the Indians, consequently were called 
Indian fields. But upon the other mounds, and within and on the 
ridges of the ancient fortifications, grew timber of gigantic size, by no 
means falling short in majesty to those upon the Mammoth mound, 
described in my last letter. 

In 1772, my father returned to the state of Maryland, and in the 
following year took his wife to his new mmprovement. They were 
accompanied by several families, whose names I do not now recollect. 
This was a short time before colonel Ebenezer Zane and others set- 
tled at Wheeling. The war of 1774 imposed upon these new set- 
tlers the necessity of erecting forts, which was soon done both at 
Wheeling and Grave creek. My father had his fort built upon the 
same ground on which his cabin was erected. Nothing of im- 
portance occurred, that I remember, previous to his leaving his 
fort in 1777, except the murder of two boys. They were sent to 
hunt the cows, and had taken a north-eastern direction from the fort; 
when about two hundred and fifty yards off, and near the base of 
three of those ancient mounds, they were fired upon by Indians. One 
of the boys fell dead, the other took to flight and endeavored to se- 
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erete himself in a thicket of alder bushes that stood a short distance 
south of the place where they were attacked, but he was pursued by 
the Indians and killed 

In 1777, colonel Zane received a letter from his brother Isaac, who 
was near Sandusky and living with the Indians at the time, stating 
that three hundred Indians would strike the Ohio river somewhere 
between Wheeling and Limestone, but most likely at Wheeling. 
This intelligence soon reached Grave creek, and, deeming it impru- 
dent to undertake to defend the fort with their weak force, they im- 
mediately made preparation to leave the fort. Their heavy domestic 
articles, such as ploughs, hoes, axes, gears, pots, &c., were hid in 
swamps and other secret places, and by four o’clock the same day 
they were on their march for Wheeling. My father proceeded with 
his family to the mouth of Pike run, some distance below Browns- 
ville, on the Monongahela river. Samuel, his brother, remained at 
Wheeling, and was killed in the anticipated attack. 

Soon after the attack at Wheeling, which occurred on the 2nd of 
September, captain Foreman and his men were surprised at the head 
of Grave creek Narrows; the account of which event, as given in the 
Border Warfare, differs somewhat from the way Robin Harkness, my 
uncle, related it, who was with captain Foreman at the time. I 
will, therefore, give it as related by him. A smoke was discovered 
down the river in the direction of the fort at Grave creek, which in- 
duced those at Wheeling to believe that the Indians had not yet left 
the country, and that the fort at Grave creek had been set on fire. In 
order to make discoveries, on the 26th of September, captain Foreman 
with forty-five men set out for Grave creek. Having arrived there, 
and seeing the fort standing, and discovering no signs of the Indians, 
they returned. On arriving at the foot of the Narrows, a contention 
arose between captain Foreman and a man by the name of Lynn, 
who had been sent with him as a spy, about which road they should 
take, the river or ridge. Lynn urged the probability of the Indians 
having been on the opposite shore, and had more than likely seen them 
pass down ; and the most likely place for waylaying them was in the 
Narrows, and therefore urged the necessity of going the ridge road. 
Foreman, being indisposed to take the counsel of Lynn, proceeded 
along the base of the hill. During the contention, Robin Harkness 
set upon a log, having very sore eyes at the time,and took no part in 
the dispute; but when captain Foreman started he followed him. 
Lynn, however, with seven or eight other frontiersmen, went the 
ridge road. Whilst passing along a narrow bottom at the head of 
the Narrows, the foremost of captain Foreman’s men picked up some 
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Indian trinkets, which immediately excited a suspicion that Indians 
were near, which caused a halt. Before them some five or six Indi- 
ans stepped into the path and behind them about the same number, 
and at the same moment a fire was poured in upon them from a line 
of Indians under cover of the river bank, and not over fifteen steps 
from the white men. ‘Those that escaped the first fire fled up the 
hill, but it being steep and difficult to climb they were exposed for 
some time to the fire of the Indians. Lynn and his comrades, hear- 
ing the fire when they were below them on the ridge, ran along un- 
til opposite. They then proceeded to the brink of the hill, where 
they saw a man ascending near them, who had got nearly to 
the top when he received a shot in his thigh, which broke it. Lynn 
and his comrades ran down and lifted him up, carried him over the 
hill and hid him under a cleft of rocks, and then proceeded to Wheel- 
ing. As Robin Harkness was climbing the hill near the top and puil- 
ing himself up by a bush, a ball struck it and knocked the bark off 
against him, which alarmed him, as he supposed it to be the ball; he 
however proceeded on and escaped unhurt. In this fatal ambus- 
cade twenty-one of captain Foreman’s party were killed and several 
much wounded ; among the slain were captain Foreman and his two 
sons. The Indian force was never ascertained, but it was supposed to 
have been the same party that attacked the fort at Wheeling on the 
2nd, which was supposed to have been upwards of three hundred 
strong. On the ensuing day, the inhabitants of the neighborhood of 
Wheeling, under the direction of colonel Zane, proceeded to the fatal 
spot to bury those who had fallen, and at the same time to get the 
man who was wounded and hid under the rocks, who was still alive 
f and finally recovered. 

My father remained at the mouth of Pike run about seven or eight 
years, and during his stay there I was born, April 3rd, 1779. When 
I was about four years old he returned to his place at Grave 
creek, and found it burned down and destroyed by the Indians. 
They were soon employed in searching for their hidden articles; but 
in consequence of their Jong absence and the hasty manner in which 
they were secreted, but few were found. 

Not long after the return from Pike run, when I was about five 
years old, the men had left the cabin for some purpose, not now re- 
collected, and my grandmother had gone a few steps from the cabin 
to get chips. While thus occupied, she was suddenly approached by 
two Indians that had been secreted in a brier thicket close by. One 
was an elderly man and the other apparently young. The eldest one 
laid his arm around her neck, saying, at the same time, “ We are 
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friendly Indians—we won’t hurt you—we are hungry—we want 
something to eat.”” She told them to come into the cabin and she 
would give them something to eat. They did so; she prepared them 
their breakfasts, and when told to sit up to the table they ¢id so, but 
did not use the knife and fork. After eating they commenced look- 
ing for something to carry away with them. The eldest discovered 
some flour that my father had brought from Monongahela. He had 
a blanket, but it was very old and much torn; seeing it would not do 
so well to carry flour in, he took from the wall a check apron, that 
hung with many other articles of clothing, and spread it on the 
floor to put the flour in. Grandmother violently snatched it up, say- 
ing, “ Hut! hut! de’il the bit of that shall you have,” which was ar- 
ticulated very strongly in her Irish tongue. He then took a skirt of 
a dress and was about to put the flour in it, when she took it from 
him in the same manner, which enraged the Indian and he gave 
her a violent shove, which sent her against the wall. She called out 
to John Carpenter (a boy about twelve or thirteen years old, who 
had skulked around the cabin and was looking through one of the 
cracks at what was going on within,) to go and tell the men to come. 
To this the Indian responded, “Don’t tell the men to come—white 
man kill us,” and was content with putting some flour in his blanket 
and went off peaceably. 

The same Indians went on to Wheeling creek, about twelve or fif- 
teen miles from the fort at Wheeling, and killed two men that were 
keeping batchelor’s hall—one of their names was Randle Dearth, the 
other Redford. The Indians took their guns and went off, and were 
not heard of until they had returned to Sandusky, where my father 
heard of them; and through the means of Isaac Zane, he wrote to 
them and thanked them for their kind treatment to his family. 

Some time after this event, colonel Zane received intelligence again 
that a large number of Indians would strike the Ohio somewhere be- 
tween Maysville and Wheeling. On hearing this, the inhabitants of 
Grave creek met for the purpose of determining on what course to 
pursue for their safety, as they were in a poor state for defence, not 
having as yet rebuilt their fort. They determined to rebuild and de- 
fend it. Accordingly, their force was collected, which amounted to 
ten or twelve men, and in a few days a good fort was built, and they 
prepared for the anticipated attack; but the Indians crossed the Ohio 
near Maysville. 

A year or two after this fort was rebuilt, another was built on the 
west side of the river, close to the bank, and directly opposite the 
Mammoth mound—it was called Dillie’s fort; and another was erect- 
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ed about nine miles below Grave creek, on the east side of the river— 
this was called Baker’s station. These improvements placed the in- 
habitants in a tolerably good state of defence; but by artful cunning 
the Indians made many depredations upon the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood. 

Previous to the building of Dillie’s fort, the inhabitants were in the 
habit of crossing the river to hunt. A Mr. Chapman, who had re- 
cently come to the country, had been on a hunting expedition in the 
fall, and left his horses on the opposite side during the winter, where 
they lived very sumptuously, as the pasture was good. Some time in 
the spring he sent his son John, in company with another lad, in 
quest of the horses. After having crossed the river, John ascended 
the bank and called them. Not hearing of them he advanced further 
back, and called the second time ; after which he turned to come back, 
when he was shot down. The other lad took to flight and escaped 
to this side of the river unhurt. 

About two hundred and fifty yards below Dillie’s fort, on the bank 
of the river, lived a man by the name of Tate. The old man, arising 
very early one morning, went to the door and opened it: he was shot 
down by Indians; his daughter-in-law and grandson pulled him in 
and shut the door and barred it. The Indians endeavored to force it 
open; but by the exertions of the boy and woman, they were kept 
out for some time. They eventuaily fired through the door and 
wounded the boy, who then left his post and hid behind some bar- 
rels, The woman also endeavored to escape out at the chimney, but 
whilst in the act was shot from the outside, and she fell in the fire. 
The boy seeing her condition, sprang from his hiding place and pulled 
her out, and retreated behind the barrels again. The Indians soon 
after entered the house and killed a girl, after their entrance. They 
scalped the three persons killed, and went behind the house, be- 
ing on the opposite side from the fort. The boy (who had been 
wounded in the mouth) embraced the opportunity and escaped to the 
fort. The Indians, twelve or thirteen in number, remained behind the 
house until they had wiped and loaded their guns, and went off un- 
molested by the men in the fort, notwithstanding they had witnessed 
the whole transaction, and their strength nearly equal to that of the 
Indians. 

Baker’s station was next attacked by about three hundred Indians, 
with Simon Girty at their head. The whites had sufficient warning 
of their approach to enter the fort, and were prepared for its defence. 
When the Indians advanced along the hill-side, (near the base of 
which the fort stood,) Simon Girty called out to those in the fort to 
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turn out and surrender. The voice of Girty was recognized by some 
of the men, who answered him by curses, telling him, if they did not 
leave before morning (this being between sundown and dark) they 
would come out and drive them from the country. The Indians, 
however, fired upon the fort; and perceiving that their shots would 
not take effect from their present position, they proceeded further up 
the hill, in order the more easily to discover those in the fort. From 
this position they engaged the fort all the next day and part of the 
next night. But the whites concealed themselves under cover of the 
walls so securely that no one sustained any injury. The Indians 
finding their efforts to be vain, abandoned the attack and went off 
without effecting their purpose. During the attack on the second 
night, a Mr. Downing left the fort to give the alarm to those at Grave 
creek, and, if possible, to get assistance. Some seven or eight men 
returned with Mr. Downing early next morning, but the Indians had 
left, and all was peaceable. 

John Wetzel, the father of Lewis, and who migrated to this coun- 
try with colonel Zane and others, had left some of the upper stations 
and was descending the Ohio for this fort, (Baker’s) and was seen by 
those at the station, floating down the river in his canoe. They 
called to him; and as no answer was given, he was approached by 
some of the men, who found that he had been shot and was dead, 
still sitting upright on his seat with his head reclining forward. He 
was taken ashore and buried not far from the fort. 

From this place, John Bean and another person, as. spies, crossed 
to the west side of the river. They had not proceeded far before 
they discovered two Indians, who saw them at the same time. Bean 
and his comrade retreated towards the river. Having arrived at 
the shore some time before the Indians, they were anxiously wait- 
ing an opportunity to give those at the fort signal for a craft, fearing 
to call aloud lest the Indians should the more easily find them. 
Whilst thus secreted under the bank of the river, the Indians ap- 
proached. Bean and his comrade sprang into the river to escape to 
the other side by swimming. Bean received a slight wound in his 
thigh; his comrade was shot dead at the water’s edge and scalped. 
Bean, by assistance from the fort, succeeded in reaching the other 
shore without further injury. Preparation was immediately made to 
go in pursuit of the Indians. 

Those in the fort, fifteen or twenty in number, with captain Enochs 
at their head, crossed the river,and soon fell upon the trail of the two 
Indians. Their trail was pursued but a short distance, when it was 
discovered that they had fallen in with many others. Captain Enochs 
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was induced to believe by the signs manifested, that the strength of 
the Indians was equal to hisown. They, however, followed on the 
trail, which soon fell upon Captina creek and proceeded up it, appar- 
ently marching along in a careless and deliberate manner, which in- 
duced captain Enochs and his men to believe that the Indians had 
not suspected the pursuit. After following the trail to the distance 
of about two miles from the river, they came to an Indian field, or 
prairie, as called by some. They struck the field about midway 
and proceeded through it. Captain Enochs had arrived at about 
the centre, when a galling fire was opened upon them from the west 
side of the field, from which no wnjury was sustained. A retreat was 
ordered to the other side, where a position was gained equal to the 
one occupied by the Indians, when a warm skirmish ensued until 
captain Enochs fell, when his men precipitately retreated toward the 
fort at Grave creek. 

In the retreat, John Baker received a shot in his thigh and fell. 
Downing was behind Baker at the time and running in the same di- 
rection; as he came up to Baker he caught him up and set him on 
his feet, but he could not stand. Downing, seeing that no further as- 
sistance could be rendered to Baker, and being closely pursued by 


_the Indians, again took to flight. George McCollough, whilst retreat- 


ing in the advance, sprained his ancle, which impeded his progress 
very much. Discovering that he must inevitably be caught if he did 
not seek a hiding place before discovered by the Indians, he turned 
on one side a few steps to a pool of water in a ravine, and sunk him- 
self in it near the side of a log that lay there. Here he remained and 
distinctly heard those of his companions who were behind pass him, 
and soon after he heard the Indians also pass. When he heard the In- 
dians pass back, he crept from the pool and proceeded on to Grave 
creek. During the same night they all arrived at the fort at Grave 
creek except Mr. McCollough, who arrived about ten o’clock the 
next day. In this ambuscade, captain Enochs and a Dutchman were 
killed on the ground, and Baker was found dead where seen by 
Downing. The number of Indians killed could not be ascertained, 
but signs where three had lain on the ground was distinctly seen. A 
sheaf of arrows, a bow, and a weasle skin full of red vermillion paint 
was also found upon the ground the next day when they had repair- 
ed there to bury the dead. It was discovered that the Indians had 
passed through the field to the opposite side, where they had turned 
short around, and marched back and secreted themselves near the 
edge of the woods, from whence the whites received the first fire. 
Shortly after this, two young men were taken prisoners on Turkey 
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run, a branch of Wheeling creek, by three Indians who had stolen 
two or three horses in the neighborhood. The Indians set out with 
their prisoners for the Ohio river, intending to cross at the mouth of 
Captina creek. On their route thither they fell upon the Grave creek 
flat, at the north end, where Little Grave creek enters the flat. They 
followed the creek down about a mile and opposite an old cabin that 
stood some two hundred yards to the west, when John Carpenter 
commenced pounding corn, who had gone there for that purpose. 
The Indians, not doubting but the cabin was crowded with men, from 
the racket within, took alarm and fled to the other side of the creek, 
ascending the hill and passing down on its face until opposite the fort. 
They then ascended to the top of an elevated point, where they seated 
themselves and watched the mancuvre in and about the fort for some 
time. The young men stated that the inmates of the fort were enga- 
ged in beating the drum and playing the fife at the time. They, how- 
ever, came down the point and crossed Big Grave creek about two 
miles from the river; ascended the hill and proceeded on toward the 
mouth of Captina. Night came on them when they had got about five 
miles from Grave creek: they encamped that night on the hill near 
the head of Baker’srun. After having built a fire and taken the 
necessary refreshment, a light was discovered at some distance on 
another point. After some conversation by the Indians, not under- 
stood by the young men, one of the Indians set out with his gun to- 
wards the light. He was gone sometime, when the two remaining 
Indians had some conversation, and a second one set out in the same 
direction. 

Shortly after the two young men, being much fatigued, lay down 
to repose. Sometime in the night one of the young men awoke, and 
found that the cords that confined his hands had been taken off, and 
that the Indians had left the camp. He felt benumbed and giddy: 
he put his hand to his head, which he discovered to be bloody ; 
and did not until then know that he had been tomahawked and 
scalped. He shook his brother, who muttered something not under- 
stood ; he then took hold of him and set him on his feet, but he could 
not stand. Seeing he could not take his brother with him, he took a 
check apron that had been left by the Indians, tied up his own head, 
took a set of silver spoons that was also left, loosed a mare that stood 
hitched close by, got on her, and put off in the direction he. had seen 
the fort the day before. He had not gone far before he began to feel 
sick and faintish. Finding that he could not proceed further without 
repose, he alighted, hitched the mare, and went a few steps to a cleft 
of rocks, where he found a comfortable place to lie in: he went to 
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sleep and slept till some time in the morning, when he got up and 
found that the mare had been loosed and taken away. He set out 
on foot, and arrived at the fort in the forenoon of the same day. 
There he remained until he recovered of his wounds, under the care 
of David Enlow, his half-brother, who had heard of his condition, 
and came to Grave creek for that purpose. It was with great diffi- 
culty the apron could be taken from his head, as it had become dry 
and adhered to the skull. Some men left the fort and went in quest 
of his brother, who they found where he had been tomahawked. 
The Indians had returned and tomahawked him again; he was buri- 
ed, and the men returned to the fort. 

When I was about thirteen or fourteen years of age, my principal 
duty was to hunt the cows, for which purpose I had a young pony 
of a bluish color, called Little Blue. One day the cows had left their 
usual range, and I could not succeed in finding them. Robert Car- 
penter, a young man twenty-one or twenty-two years of age, mount- 
ed his horse and set out in an easterly direction on their pursuit. 
About a mile from the fort he struck the north fork of Big Grave 
creek, and proceeded up it and found the cattle. He was on his 
return home along a path that led to the fort, when he discovered 
the foremost cow spring to one side as if frightened, continuing out of 
the path some distance. The others followed alternately in the same 
way, all appearing to be frightened at the one particular place. Car- 
penter had Icft the path to turn the cattle in, and on arriving opposite 
the place where they were frightened, he was fired upon, and at the 
same time two Indians stepped out of the weeds. Having no gun with 
him, and being in his shirt sleeves, the ball passed through his shirt 
near his back and hit his elbow joint, knocking him from his horse. 
He sprang to his feet and ran, but was soon overtaken by the Indian 
that had no gun, who ordered him to return back. Carpenter started 
back in a brisk trot and, being eager to escape, sprang off again; but 
in his flight his foot struck a log he was jumping, which tripped him 
down. The Indian bounded upon him, and kicked and cuffed him, 
again ordering him to return. Carpenter returned in a slow walk, at 
the same time slipping off his old shoes, which he found to be much 
in his way. When he returned to the place where he had been 
attacked, the other Indian had caught and got upon his horse. He 
was told by the Indians to catch a neighbor’s horse that was close 
by, and they gave him some salt for that purpose. Carpenter had 
with him a small dog, that barked fiercely and frightened the horse 
they were endeavoring to catch, making him run off. The Indian 
on foot ran to head him, when Carpenter dropped the salt, taking care 
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at the same time to grip the wounded arm close to his side, and 
sprang off again to escape. The Indian on foot followed him, calling 
out, “stop! stop!” which only, if possible, had a tendency to increase 
his speed. Carpenter soon discovered that the voice behind him was 
getting further off, which animated him to greater agility. He soon 
reached a large patch of weeds, and springing in them he heard no 
more of the Indians. He continued on, taking care to pass through 
all the weeds he could on the way, and reached the fort. Carpen- 
ter’s horse likewise returned to the fort in a few days. 

The Indians almost constantly kept the inhabitants destitute of 
horses. My father, therefore, was driven to the the necessity, at 
one time, to work a yoke of oxen singly among his corn. The Indi- 
ans, having been in the neighborhood for the purpose of stealing horses, 
and seeing him at work with the oxen, said, when they returned to 
Sandusky, that the white men had no horses—they worked the cows. 

The treaty of 1795 closed these events, and afforded the whites an 
opportunity of extending th. settiemex:, whic was soon done; and 
thus, in the prospering condition of the connizy, a town was laid out 
upon the beautiful Grave creek fiai, ' + Joseph Tomlinson, and called 
Elizabethtown. This town, at first laying out, extended over fifty 
or sixty acres of grous?. Seing guite level, and covered ancient 
mounds, entrenchments, &c. It is a seil well adapted to the use of a 
people unacquainted with the use of tools. It is a very fine loam 
sand, with little or no stone in it, except those that lay upon its sur- 


face, which was found to be very numerous when first visited by the 
whites; and they were of such size as rendered them convenient 
weapons for battle or defence, and was supposed to have been carried 
there for that purpose. Flint arrow-points also lay very plentifully 
upon the surface of the ground. Many other stone, cut in various 
shapes, were found very abundant in early days. 


Elizabethtown, Marshall Co., Va., March 8, 1843. 
Jonn S. Writs, Esa. 

Dear Sir—I have succeeded in procuring for you a short narrative 
of the first settling of the Grave creek flat and neighborhood, but I fear 
it will be of but little consequence to you, owing to its being so desti- 
tute of correct dates. It is related by my father, whose memory is 
not capable, at this time, of calling the dates to recollection; but if 
you will be able to use it, I will be gratified in considering that I 
have thus far contributed my mite of western incident. Since my 
last letter to you, I have stepped around the mound for the first time 
to ascertain the distance, and I find it to be two hundred and seventy 
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yards. If I stated to you that the spots continued one hundred and 

twenty feet, it is incorrect; the distance being one hundred and elev- 

en feet from the beginning to the centre of the mound, and from the 

centre to the extremity of the base it is one hundred and twenty feet. 
Yours, respectfully, 


Mb iimbtod 


WILLIAM PENN, 


“And the Early Settlement of Pennsylvania—Treatment of the Natives, 
and the Effects resulting therefrom. 


NUMBER II. 

Wi1aM Penn, in his letter to the Indians, informed them that he 
should shortly come to see them himself, at which time they might 
more largely and freely confer on the subjects contained in the letter. 
About nine years previous to this time, he had joined in marriage 
with Gulielma Maria Springett, daughter of sir Wm. Springett. She 
was esteemed an extraordinary woman, and not more lovely on ac- 
count of the beauty of her person, than of the sweetness of her dispo- 
sition. At this time they had three children, which to leave, and en- 
gage in so long and perilous a journey, must have been a great sacri- 
fice. Yet having engaged in the work, it was necessary to move on- 
ward with persevering fortitude. He accordingly, in the summer of 
the next year, (1682) made preparations for the voyage ; but previous 
to his embarkation he, as matter occurred, wrote a letter of several 
sheets to his wife and children, as much as might be to supply his 
place in their long separation. To show the turn of his mind on this 
occasion, I will here introduce a few short extracts taken verbatim 
from said letter : 

«“ My Dear Wife and Children—My love, which neither sea, nor 
land, nor death itself can extinguish or lessen toward you, most en- 
dearedly visits you with eternal embraces, and will abide with you 
for ever; and may the God of my life watch over you and bless 
you, and do you good in this world and forever. Some things are 
upon my spirit, to leave with you in your respective capacities, as I 
am to one a husband and to the rest a father, if I should never 
see you any more in this world. My dear wife—remember thou 
wast the love of my youth,and much the joy of my life, the most be- 
loved, a* well as the most worthy, of all my earthly comforts. First, 
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Let the fear of the Lord and a zeal and love to his glory dwell richly 
in thy heart, and thou wilt watch for good in thyself and thy dear 
children and family,” &c. Towards the close of that part directed to 
his wife he adds, “ And now, my dearest, let me recommend to thy 
care my dear children, abundantly beloved of me as the Lord’s bless- 
ings, and the sweet pledges of our mutual and endeared affection,”’ &c. 

« And now, my dear children, hear my counsel and lay it up in 
your hearts; love it more than treasure, and follow it, and you shall 
be blessed here and happy hereafter. In the first place, remember 
your Creator in the days of your youth. O, my dear children, re- 
member, and fear, and serve him who made you, and gave you to 
me and your dear mother, that you may live to him and glorify 
him in your generations. Be obedient to your dear mother, a wo- 
man whose virtue and good name is an honor to you; for she 
has been exceeded by none in her time for her plainness, integrity, 
industry, humanity, virtue, and good understanding; qualities not 
usual among women of her worldly condition and quality. There- 
fore honor and obey her, my dear children, as your mother, and 
as your father’s love and delight,’”? &. The closing paragraph 
runs thus, “So, my God, that hath blessed me with his abundant 
mercies, both of this and the other and better life, be with you all, 
guide you by his counsel, bless you, and bring you to his eternal glo- 
ry! that you may shine in the firmament of God’s power with the 
blessed spirits of the just, that celestial family, praising and adoring 
him, the God and father of it forever; for there is no God like unto 
him, the God of Isaac and of Jacob, the God of the prophets, the 
apostles and martyrs, of Jesus, in whom I live forever. So farewell 
to my thrice dearly beloved wife and children. Yours, as God pleas- 
eth, in that which no water can quench, no time forget, nor distance 
wear away, but remains forever. WILLIAM PENN.” 

The reader may perceive, from the foregoing, that much tender 
regard and solicitude for the welfare of his family pervaded the mind 
of William Penn, and that it was no easy thing in nature to be so 
long separated from the endearing pledges of his love. 

In the autumn of this year, William Penn, together with about one 
hundred passengers, set sail. In about six weeks they anchored in 
the Delaware river, and landed at Newcastle, then a small town set- 
tled mostly by Dutch and Swedes, who, together with the English 
that had gone the preceding year, received him with equal demon- 
strations of joy. The commissioners whom William Penn had sent 
the preceding year, to purchase land and to make a treaty of eternal 
peace with the Indians, having been favorably received by them, the 
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time at length arrived when this treaty, by mutual agreement, was to 
be publicly ratified. He proceeded, therefore, accompanied by his 
friends, consisting of men, women, and young persons, of both sexes, 
to Coaquannoc, the Indian name for the place where Philadelphia 
now stands. 

On his arrival there, he found the sachems and their tribes assem- 
bling. It is much to be regretted, that while we have accounts of 
minor treaties between William Penn and the Indians, that in no his- 
torian we find a more minute account of this, though so many men- 
tion it, and concur in considering it the most glorious of any in the 
annals of the world. There are, however, relations in Indian speeches 
and traditions in Quaker families, descended from those who were 
present on the occasion, from which we may learn the following con- 
cerning it. It appears that though the parties were to assemble at 
Coaquannoc, the treaty was made a little higher up at Shacka- 
maxon, upon which Kensington now stands, the houses of which 
may be considered as the suburbs of Philadelphia. There was at 
Shackamaxon an elm tree of prodigious size, to which the leaders on 
both sides repaired, approaching each other under its widely spread- 
ing branches. William Penn had no crown, sceptre, or insignia of 
eminence, being only distinguished by wearing a sky-blue sash 
around his waist which was made of silk net-work. Before him 
were carried various articles of merchandize, which, when they 
came near the sachems, were spread upon the ground. He held 
a roll of parchment containing the confirmation of the treaty of 
purchase and amity, in his hand. One of the sachems, who was the 
chief of them, then put upon his head a kind of chaplet, in which ap- 
peared a small horn. This, as among the primitive eastern nations, 
was an emblem of kingly power ; and whenever the chief who had a 
right to wear it put it on, it was understood that the place was made 
sacred and the persons of all present. inviolable. Upon putting on 
this horn, the Indians threw down their bows and arrows and seated 
themselves around their chiefs, in the form of a half-moon, upon the 
ground. The chief sachem then announced to William Penn, by 
means of an interpreter, that the nations were ready to hear him. 
Having been thus called upon, he said, The Great Spirit who made 
him and them, who ruled the heavens and the earth, and who knew 
the innermost thoughts of man, knew that he and his friends had a 
hearty desire to live in peace and friendship with them, and to serve 
them to the utmost of their power. It was not their custom to use 
hostile weapons against their fellow-creatures, for which reason they 
had come unarmed. Their object was not to do injury, and thus 
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provoke the Great Spirit, but to do good. They were then met on 
the broad pathway of good faith and good will, so that no advantage 
was to be taken on either side, but all was to be openness, brother- 
hood and love. After these and other words, he unrolled the parch- 
ment, and, by means of the same interpreter, conveyed to them, arti- 
cle by article, the conditions of the purchase and the words of the 
compact then made for their eternal union. Among other things, 
they were not to be molested in their lawful pursuits, even in the ter- 
ritory they had alienated, for it was to be common to them and the 
English. They were to have the same liberty to do all things there- 
in relating to the improvement of their grounds and providing suste- 
nance for their families, which the English had. If any disputes 
should arise between the two, they should be settled by twelve per- 
sons, half of whom should be English and half Indians. He then 
paid them for the land, and made them many presents also from the 
merchandize which had been spread out before them. Having done 
this, he Jaid the roll of parchment on the ground, observing again 
that the ground should be common to both people. He then added, 
that he would not call them children or brothers only, for parents oft- 
en whipped their children too severely, and brothers sometimes would 
differ; neither would he compare the friendship between him and 
them to a chain, for the rain might sometimes rust it, or a tree might 
fall and break it; but he would consider them as the same flesh and 
blood with the Christians, and the same as if one man’s body were to 
be divided into two parts. He then took up the parchment and pre- 
sented it to the sachem who wore the horn in the chaplet, and desired 
him and other sachems present to preserve it carefully for three gen- 
erations, that their children might know what had passed between 
them just as if he had remained himself with them to repeat it. 

That William Penn must have done and said a great deal more on 
this interesting occasion, than has now been represented, there can 
be no doubt. What is advanced may be depended on, but I am not 
warranted in going further. It is also to be regretted that the 
speeches of the Indians on this memorable day have not come down 
tous. It is only known that they solemnly pledged themselves, ac- 
cording to their country manner, to live in love with William Penn 
and his children as long as the sun and the moon should endure. 
Robert Proud, in his history of Pennsylvania, speaking of this treaty 
says:—* He purchased lands of the Indians, whom he treated with 
great justice and sincere kindness, It was at this time when he first 
entered personally into that friendship with them which ever after- 
wards continued between them, and which, for the space of twenty 
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years, was never interrupted, or so long as the Quakers retained 
power in the government. His conduct in general to these people 
was so engaging, his justice in particular so conspicuous, and the 
counsel and advice which he gave them were so evidently for their 
advantage, that he became thereby very much endeared to them; 
and the sense thereof made such deep impressions on their under- 
standings, that his name and memory will scarcely ever be effaced 
while they continue a people.” 

After the treaty, he went up the Delaware a few miles to see the 
mansion which colonel Markham had been preparing for him. The 
manor on which it stood was beautifully situated, being on the banks 
of the Delaware over against the present Burlington, and only a few 
miles below the falls of Trenton. ‘The mansion was built of brick, 
and was large and commodious, having in it a spacious hall, intend- 
ed as a place of audience for the sovereigns of the soil. Reserving 
this seat for his own residence, he gave it the name of Pennsbury. 

Having now fairly purchased the land of the natives, he ordered a 
reguiar survey of it. This was performed by Thomas Holme, who 
had come out as surveyor-general of the province. During the sur- 
vey he pitched upon Coaquannoc as the most eligible and commo- 
dious place for his new city. It was situated between the rivers 
Schuylkill and Delaware, and therefore bounded by them on two 
sides, and on the third by their confluence. The junction of two 
such rivers, and both of them navigable, the great width and depth 
of the latter so admirably calculated for commerce ; the existence of 
a stratum of brick earth on the spot, immense quarries of building 
stone in the neighborhood, together with other considerations, influ- 
enced him in the selection. Having now determined upon the scite, 
and afterwards upon the plan of the city, he instructed Thomas 
Holme to make a map of it, in which the streets were to be laid out 
as they were to be afterwards built. ( To be continued. ) 

Very respectfully, thy friend, 


Locust Spring, 5th month 12th, 1843. 
Joun S. Witi1aMs, Editor of the Pioneer. 
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Equality.—An Indian chief, on being asked whether his people were 
free, answered “ Why not, since I myself am free, although their king.” 
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Mr. Hinde’s Letter. 


HINDE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ovr valued and reverend correspondent, who furnished the following cor- 
respondence and autograph, has since forwarded to us about fifty autographs 
in one “ batch,”’ and promises more. We will be glad to publish all he has 
sent us or shall send, with many others, and a multitude of curious and inter- 
esting things, provided the American people will say we shall live by our 
labor, but which every day becomes more doubtful. ‘Times are now hard, 
and if they get better the love of money and speculation will again swallow 
up the means of the country; and thus the present will swallow up the past 
and the future. Our work is too expensive to be prosecuted without ample 
patronage, which it has not yet received. 


MR. HINDE’S LETTER. 
Mount Carmel, Jil., April 6, 1843. 
J. S. WiiiraMs, Ese. 

Dear Sir—What was once thought to be an “uphill business,’’ in 
1529, by the worthy editors of the best national periodical (the Na- 
tional Intelligencer,) seems now to have taken the wings of the 
morning. You started your Pioneer, a work I had been contem- 
plating for twenty years, and now they must have a “ Pioneer” at 
Boston ; and, forsooth, the Romanists have started one. If they will 
take liold of the French antiquities of America and keep to that sub- 
ject, they may render science an important service. 

Agreeably to my promise, herewith you have enclosed my corres- 
pondence with Mr. Madison in 1829, Mr. Madison’s letter is en- 
closed in an envelope sealed with black—in mourning, I was told, for 
his mother, who lived to an advanced age. 

Should I give a sketch of the grand conspiracy of 1805-6, it will 
be a curious affair; but I will bury in oblivion names of persons 
and parties, so that the succeeding generation may not have any 
cause to complain. As for some of the prominent men, we feel no 
delicacy on their account. From such dark designs, for the future, 
may it be ever our prayer, “Good Lord, deliver us.” 

The letter of the famous conspirator, I thought to be in the posses- 
sion of my elder son ; but he returned last night and says he did not 
take itaway. When found it will be forwarded. As for others, the 
winter only left us yesterday (no swadlows or martins yet,) and I find 
it too cold to stay in the garret to hunt up papers and letters for you 
and Mr. Boyd. I am, dear sir, verv respectfully, yours, 


Md Ebnete 
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MR. HINDE’S LETTER TO MR. MADISON. 


Urbana, Champaign co., O., July 23, 1829. 
Jas. Manptson, Ese. 


Dear Sir—These lines are dictated under a strong and, I may add, 
a powerful conviction of the critical state of our national affairs. It 
is neither vanity nor flattery that influences my mind on the present 
occasion. I am but an humble individual, a pioneer of the west from 
a lad ; a personal friend of your relations in Kentucky, having a son 
in my family bearing the name of one, and an uniform supporter of 
your “trying ” yet “triumphant ”’ administration. 

I am pleased to find that you, sir, are about preparing to write a 
political history of our country.* This history could not have fallen 
into better hands to perform the work; and since I set down hastily to 
address you this note, subjects in relation to this matter, other than I 
had in view when I began to write, have rushed upon my mind. Your 
administration was one blended with so many eventful occurrences, 
that, for a season, the mind was led to view the whole history of 
that memorable period, as a recurrence to a second revolution; and 
one would be often at a loss to know which should be most admired, 
the firmness of the people that supported you, or the untiring patience 
and fortitude with which the affairs of the nation were administered 
—to remark, too, the powerful opposition, and this opposition over- 
come by moderation and forbearance! But I fear the day of our 
splendor and glory is like to be overcast by the cloud or vapor of a 
far different character. There is a want of forbearance, that 1 fear 
will convulse the whole body politic, and in the end settle down in 
party strife and animosity. Therefore, if the information be correct, 
that the contemplated political history may not see light till you are 
no more ; it may be that this procrastination may prove injurious to 
your country. 

At the close of your administration there was evidently, to superfi- 
cial observers, a kind of mist that rested upon many occurrences 
that bewildered the mind; but the rays of truth, as time advanced, 
has dissipated it; and the faithful historian, in after ages, will place 
your administration on higher grounds than that of any other since 
the days of Washington. The great and good Jefferson had left you 
as a kind of executor to settle our affairs with foreign nations—aflairs 
in Europe necessarily rendering it so. 

I therefore hesitate not in declaring that the sentiments now ex- 
ptessed are the cool and dispassionate convictions of my own judg- 





* The newspapers had so asserted the fact. 
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ment. I have, therefore, expressed my mind freely and fully, as I 
intended to do, without any design to solicit an answer. But the 
circumstance before hinted at, was that it either fortunately or un- 
fortunately fell to my lot, when a youth, to become the organ of 
the first disclosures, in the West, of the plot for dismemberment of the 
Union, under Mr. Jefferson’s administration. If, therefore, any facts 
in relation to that very singular transaction, be important, if request- 
ed, at a leisure time I will commit them to paper and forward them 
to you. 

I shall not be at all surprised, if it again falls to the lot of the Old 
Dominion (Virginia) to call back our national councils to the very se- 
rious consideration of first principles. 

I hope, sir, you will pardon the liberty 1 have taken, and accept 
the assurances of my very sincere respect and esteem, as a citizen of 
this republic, and remain your obedient, humble servant. 

TH. 8S. HINDE. 
MR. MADISON’S REPLY. 
Montpellier, August 17, 1829. 

Dear Srr—Your letter of July 23d was duly received, but at a time 
when I was under an indisposition, remains of which are still upon 


..me. I know not whence the error originated, that I was engaged in 


writing a history of our country. It is true, that some of my corres- 
pondences, during a prolonged public life, with other manuscripts con- 
nected with important public transactions, are on my files, and may 
contribute materials for a historical pen. But a regular history of 
our country, even during its revolutionary and independent charac- 
ter, would be a task forbidden by the age alone at which I returned 
to private life, and requiring lights on various subjects which are 
gradually to be drawn from sources not yet opened for public use. 
The friendly tone of your letter has induced me to make these ex- 
planatory remarks, which, being meant for yourself only, I must re- 
quest may be so considered. 

The authentic facts, which it appears you happen to possess, rela- 
ting to the criminal enterprize in the west during the administration 
of Mr. Jefferson, must merit preservation as belonging to a history of 
that period; and if no repository more eligible occurs to you, a state- 
ment of them may find a place among my political papers. The re- 
sult of that enterprize is among the auspicious pledges given by the 
genius of republican institutions, and the spirit of a free people, for 
future triumphs over dangers of every sort that may be encountered 
in our national career. 

31* 
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I cannot be insensible to the motives which prompted the too par- 
tial views you have taken of my public services, and which claim 
from me the good wishes which I tender you. 


James Meslison 


MR. HINDE TO MR. MADISON. 
Urbana, August 27, 1829. 

' Dear Sir—Your esteemed favor of the 17th instant was received 
yesterday morning. I thank you, sir, for the opportunity afforded 
me of making a deposit of an important document relating to national 
affairs. I feel deeply and sensibly, sir, for *nany reasons, the honor 
conferred on me in affording me the opportunity of doing so; for we 
live for posterity, and set up beacons for the next generation. So 
soon as I have a little leisure and can seize an opportunity, (to use 
an expression once applied to yourself by the tall colonel Jos. H. Da- 
viess,) and “can burn tallow,” I will commence the task. This letter 
will be a kind of introduction to the subject. Aware of the propriety 
of doing so, Iwill condense the matter both for the present and future 
communications. 

I stated in my first letter, that I was a pioneer of the west from a 
lad. You may, perhaps, form some idea of the fact, if I can present to 
your inspection, in a condensed form, a view of the scene. I present 
you my venerable parents at an early period, at the head of a large 
family, climbing the “cloud-cap’t mountains” to seek an asylum for 
their rising progeny in the wilderness of Kentucky,—my father, the 
surgeon of Wolfe and Henry, in his declining years recommencing his 
professional services in a region but recently the scene of carnage ; 
at the age of eleven or twelve years, myself placed at the country 
school, to gather what little education the country could afford. 
Having combatted a wolf on the top Souill’s mountain and came off 
victor, I was not greatly terrified by their yells, or the screams of pan- 
thers, along my lonely school-path. 

At sixteen, I placed myself in the office of the superior judicial tri- 
bunal of Kentucky, which held its terms twice a year at the metrop- 
olis. Pursuing the course recommended by Mr. Jefferson to his grand- 
son (Mr. Randolph,) I had the good fortune to acquire the friend- 
ship and good will of all the principal men of that country ; among 
others, your esteemed relatives, the late governor Madison and his 
nephew, (the latter, Dr. John Madison,) than whom worthier men are 
not to be found, from personal attachment, which continued till his 
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(governor Madison’s) death, and at his request my youngest son 
bears the name of the latter. 

In 1805, Messrs. Wood and Street, from Richmond, Va., found 
their way to Kentucky. Friendly considerations led me to patron- 
ize them. This was done through the solicitations of a young friend 
from Virginia. They commenced a paper, published in 1806, called 
the Western World. Imbibing strong prejudices against slavery, 
perhaps from my mother’s repeating, in my infancy, the nurse’s songs 
composed by Cowper, designed to make such impressions. In June, 
1806, to the great astonishment of my friends, I left Kentucky, with 
all the flattering prospects a youth could have, and hastened to Ohio. 
Connecting circumstances, and from hints that fell from Wood and 
others, a deep impression had been made on my mind, that an 
eventful period was fast approaching. 

The 16th of June, the sun was eclipsed—all nature appeared to 
mourn ; both animate and inanimate creation were overcast with a 
gloomy shade. I thought this an awful omen of approaching events. 
One source of amusement was to call my new comrades to the sum- 
mit of an Indian mound.* Here I called their attention to the sur- 
rounding scenery, my former pursuits, my friends, my country, my 
prospects,— all these had been abandoned for the pride of opinion, 
against the entailment and perpetuation of slavery upon the rising 
generation! I remember their looks when I remarked, that after all, 
(pointng to the sun eclipsed,) I spoke of the gloom that overshadow- 
ed my future prospects! 

In September, the cloud indeed began to appear—it rose in the 
East. ‘The first rumbling of thunder was heard from the hills of 
Marietta. Herman Blannerhasett marshaled all his strength in the 
Querist. This brought forth the “Fredonian,’”’ that sprang from 
numbers into a newspaper: it poured destruction upon the ranks of 
choice spirits until colonel Burr was arrested in Florida. The subse- 
quent operations are all known. The noted John Wood had with- 
held the information disclosed by the Fredonian ; I believe he re- 
ceived a douceur, fled to Washington city, and commenced his At- 
lantic World, 1807. 

The first numbers of the Fredonian was published in a paper 
which still exists, the Scioto Gazette. I preserved the numbers, 
and in 1825 I forwarded them to Mr. Clay, to be deposited in the 
office of the secretary of state; before he left that office these papers 
had unaccountably disappeared. Mr. Berryman, of Newmarket, 





* Windship’s mound, Chillicothe. 
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Highland county, Ohio, kept a file. At his death, Mr. John H. James, 
of this place, purchased it. These numbers had been taken out! Mr. 
John Bailhache, now public printer at Columbus, succeeded Hinde 
and Richardson (my nephew) in the Fredonian ; the paper that con- 
tinued the subject was taken from his office. Captain R. D. Richard- 
son, who kept the only file of the Fredonian, had his file slipt from 
him whilst residing in Newport, Kentucky. This is a strange combi- 
nation of circumstances, which has induced a desire on my part, of 
seeking some safe depository of facts, and therefore so cheerfully em- 
brace the opportunity thus afforded. 

With the most ardent wishes for your present and future welfare, 
and that your last days may be your best days; and that, after hav- 
ing discharged the important duties recently assigned you, your sun, 
while setting, may cast beams of light of a new era in my beloved 


and native state, is both the wish and prayer of 
TH. S. HINDE. 





The statement in full, but in a condensed form, was forwarded 
from Springfield, Ohio, to Mr. Madison, while the Virginia conven- 
tion was in session, and acknowledged by him by forwarding to me 
a copy of the first impression of the new constitution of the Old Do- 
minion. T. S. H. 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WEST. 
NUMBER IX. 

Arrer tranquillity had been restored to Western Pennsylvania, the 
state lost no time in surveying that portion of her territory which lay 
north-west of the Ohio and Allegheny rivers; but she adopted a plan 
for encouraging the settlement of these lands, which resulted in 
great injustice to the settlers, and gave rise to long, prutracted and 
ruinous litigation. For a small sum, the legislature granted to a 
number of rich speculators, associated under the style of the “ Popu- 
lation Company,” the right of locating a large portion of the country 
surveyed, extending from the Allegheny and Ohio rivers to the lake, 
and westward to the territorial (now Ohio,) line. The company in- 
tended that their purchase should cover all the choice lands within 
these limits. It was conditioned in their grant, that by a given day 
the company should cause certain improvements to be made on each 
tract of four hundred acres which they had selected. Among these 
improvements was the erection of a cabin, which should be tenanted 
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by an able bodied settler, who should continue to reside on said tract 
and clear, fence, and cultivate a certain portion of it. 

The company expected that settlers would gladly embrace the op- 
portunity of settling on their lands, on receiving a clear deed of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred acres, and that the half or 
more of each tract which they reserved to themselves, would sell for 
a high price when the country became well improved. 

The legislature, in order to effect the settlement of those parts of 
the surveyed territory which should not have been selected by the 
Population Company, passed an act granting four hundred acres to 
every settler who should enter upon and improve the same within a 
specified time. It did not require great sagacity to prefer the terms 
offered by the state to those offered by the company. The settlement 
duties to be performed were the same, and when complied with the 
settler could, by paying a small sum to the state, have a deed of four 
hundred acres; whereas those who settled under the company would 
have but one hundred and fifty, or at most two hundred acres. 

As the territory to be settled was contiguous to Pittsburgh, where 
necessaries could be obtained, settlers flocked to it by companies, and 
all the good tracts, not located by the Population Company, were 
soon taken up. 

Causes of difficulty and litigation commenced with the settlement. 
Two persons would often enter on the same lot, one claiming under 
the state and the other under the company, and neither would yield 
his claim. They either tested their rights by a fight on the spot, or 
resorted to litigation. Sometimes these collisions were owing to mis- 
takes occasioned by the lines of lots located by the company not be- 
ing sufficiently marked, and sometimes from a determination on the 
part of settlers under the state to secure the best lands by possession, 
and put the company at defiance. The company did not succeed as 
well as they expected in settling their lands. The law under which 
they claimed was unpopular, and many disregarded it. When the 
time allowed the company for settlement had expired, it was sup- 
posed that all their unsettled locations reverted to the state, and were 
fairly open to settlers. They were therefore taken up and improved. 

But the company, who had taken the precaution to have a proviso 
in their first contract with the state, which granted them an extension 
of time if the settlement should be interrupted by Indian hostilities, 
alleged that their settlement had been thus interrupted, that some sur- 
veyor or settler had either been killed or his life endangered by Indi- 
ans. The settlers denied this, alleging on their part that the company 
had hired some vagabonds to personify Indians and get up an alarm to 
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enable them to effect their purpose. Settlers on the company’s land were 
in some places maltreated, threatened with violence, and compelled to 
relinquish their contracts with the company and join the popular party. 

The company resorted to law and brought suits in ejectment. 
Some of the settlers, relying on maintaining forcible possession, neg- 
lected the suits, and judgment was rendered against many by default. 
In some cases families were ousted in an inclement season of the 
year; but the settlers made common cause with the sufferers, contri- 
buted to their relief, and restored them to their possessions. Suits 
were at first brought in the state court, but when these were defend- 
ed, the company had little chance of a fair trial, as their cause was 
unpopular, and juries generally favored the settlers. The company 
at length resorted to the district court of the United States, which was 
then held in Philadelphia. The settlers objected to the jurisdiction, 
but as some members of the company were citizens of other states 
the suits were sustained. This decision was fatal to the settlers, few 
of whom were able to fee foreign-counsel, or even to attend court on 
court at Philadelphia, much less to send their witnesses there. But 
the company, composed of rich and influential individuals, and able 
to secure the best legal talent, as a matter of course succeeded. Ma- 
ny of the litigant settlers who had lost their suits, quit the country to 
avoid paying the costs; others, unable to purchase their farms, or dis- 
gusted with a country where they had spent so many years under 
the painful uncertainty of litigation, and believing themselves griev- 
ously oppressed, resolved to seek some other home. The territory 
was depopulated as rapidly as it had been settled. Whole neighbor- 
hoods were deserted, and the improved lands again became a forest. 

Many of these emigrants found a home in New Connecticut, as the 
Western Reserve was then called. This district of country was sur- 
veyed and brought into market a short time after the Pennsylvania 
district adjoining it. On the Reserve there were no questionable 
titles—there was no land to be given away. The settler could not 
even obtain a contract without paying down some part of the pur- 
chase money. The hunting, trapping, ragged loafer found no resting 
place there. The policy pursued by the state of Connecticut in bring- 
ing the Reserve into market, the low prices and liberal terms at which 
the land was sold, and the encouragement given to settlers by aiding 
them to open roads and erect public buildings, were eminently wise ; 
and our country presents no better example of a heavy forest convert- 
ed—in so short a time, and to so great an extent—into well cultivated 
farms, occupied by intelligent, moral, and enterprising people, 

But rapid improvements in the West were not limited to the Re- 
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serve. Every avenue to the great valley of the Ohio was thronged 
with emigrants from the east and the south. The Indians, having 
been forced to relinquish the hunting grounds which they had occu- 
pied for ages, withdrew to their reservations; and scarcely had the 
fires gone out in their deserted wigwams, before their places were oc- 
cupied by the abodes of civilization and refinement. 
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Tue following engravings represent both the front and back of a specimen 
of colonial money. ‘The blank, or form, is letter press work, both front and 
back ; the filling and signatures are real. The vignette and border on the 
front were clumsily engraved, as well as the leaf on the back. The impress- 
jon was made on double paper, or thin paste-board, made by pasting two 
sheets of coarse paper together, between which is enclosed small pieces of 
mica, The front engraving is the exact size of the money, and a good like- 
ness in every particular. It will appear that this was a kind of government 
shinplaster, rather dangerous to counterfeit. 


Eighteen PENCE xs No. 4496 Kis 


§ te - Btu by LAW thall pafs current mn NEW-JERSEY, 
for Four Penny-weight, i 


December 21, 176g. 





@] and Nine Grains of PLATE. 





To counterfeit is Death. 
Printed by Ja. Parker. 


Woodbridge, in New Jersey, 
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INCIDENTS OF OLDEN TIME. 
Gill, (Franklin,) Mass., May 1, 1843. 
Jno. S. WiiiraMs, Esa. 

Dear Sir—I send you a few incidents in the “olden time,” called 
to mind by the contributions of your worthy correspondent, Mr. D. 
Stebbins, of Northampton, in vol. i. of the Pioneer. 

The “ Shays’ war,” so called, has become a matter of history. 
The misdirected efforts of captain Shays and his “ brethren in arms,’ 
have, for the most part, been faithfully recorded by the historian ; but, 
as ever will be the case, numerous interesting incidents connected 
with that rebellion, have escaped his pen, ink, and paper. I have 
been particularly amused by an account of one individual, whose in- 
surrectionary spirit led him to Springfield Hill. 

My father remembers, when a boy, being awakened from sleep at 
night by the noise of a redoubtable personage, who, it appears, had 
received news of the gathering of the rebels in the vicinity, and of 
their intended attack the following day upon the arsenal at Spring- 
field ; and who, under the influence of ardent spirits, and a spirit of re- 
dressing supposed wrongs, was attempting to procure the loan-of a 
gun in order to join the rebels in their meditated attack. 

This man, after making a great ado about the neighborhood, at 
length brought the occupant of a certain house to the window, who 
demanded who was there, and wherefore the disturbance? ¢ It’s 
me!” answered a voice hoarse with excitement. “ Mr, ——, have 
you heard the news? The insurgents are all in arms! all in arms! 
and to-morrow we are going to take the barracks at Springfield, 
peaceably if we can, but forcibly if we must, by ! and | want 
the loan of your gun. O, Mr. , let me have it, and I’ll bring it 
back bathed in blood!’’ The person addressed favored the brave 
man with the “loan of his gun,” and he departed, muttering curses 
loud and deep, and in a voice peculiarly rummy, upon the govern- 
ment party. 

The result of the attack upon the hill is already notorious. Shays, 
with his followers, among whom was our lion-hearted hero, ascended 
towards the arsenal boldly and in good order. General Shepherd, 
who was posted upon the summit with his troops and field-pieces, 
ordered them to desist or they would be fired upon. The reply from 
the rebels was, “ We will have the barracks!”’? A gun was fired to 
the right of the advancing column, in hope of intimidating them by 
its roar. Not so the result. The insurgents quickened their pace, 
and their determination was expressed louder than ever. A second 
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gun was then discharged to their left, but to no purpose. “ Give them 
a gun!” was the next order, and the third time the messenger of 
death was directed through the centre of the ascending column. This 
wrought an instantaneous change. The sight of the bloody death 
experienced by some of their comrades, infused terror and consterna- 
tion among the survivors; they broke and ran like so many sheep 
pursued by a worrying dog. 

Alas! our hero was one of the foremost of those who thought discre- 
tion the better part of valor, upon this important emergency. His flight 
of thirty miles, tradition saith, was very precipitous, and withal attend- 
ed with affectingly physical consequences ; nor did he dare to halt un- 
til he arrived, wearied and spirit¢less, at his home, with his borrowed 
gun, which, together with his “ unwhisperables,”’ was bathed in any- 
thing but blood! ‘Two of the three persons who were killed by the 
third discharge of the field-piece, were from this town. Their names 
were Webster and Root. 

About two miles to the north of our village, a tragical occurrence 
took place during the Shays’ rebellion. An officer of the government 
whose name was Walker, of Hatfield, was despatched thither to ar- 
rest one Parmenter, who had been a captain in the insurrectionary 
movements. Parmenter, who was apprised of the approach of the 
officer, seized his gun and fled across the fields of snow, for it was 
winter. The oflicer gave chase, and, on coming up with him, order- 
ed the Shaysite to surrender, and discharged his pistol at him, the ball 
of which trimmed the hair from his temples, but did him no further 
harm. Parmenter then returned the compliment with his piece. The 
shot took effect, and the officer was killed. I have the account from 
one who, when a boy, went to the scene of manslaughter and saw 
the print of the fallen man in the blood-stained drift. 

Parmenter was subsequently arrested and taken to the jail at 
Northampton, (this being before the erection of Franklin county,) 
was duly tried, convicted, and the day appointed for the infliction of 
the punishment of death upon him. That day arrived, and a large 
crowd collected with all the parade and show attendant upon public 
executions. The culprit was conducted to the gallows and upon the 
scaffold, the fatal cord was adjusted, and the sheriff drew forth a pa- 
per, and read in the ears of the bewildered man a pardon. The an- 
nouncement was too much for the nerves of the poor criminal, who 
had hitherto conducted himself with much firmness, and he sank 
down in a deep and heavy swoon. 

The tale has been rendered in verse, and we close with the closing 


paragraph of the same: 
32 
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And now, whosoe’er this tale shall read, 
A moral, if he choose, may heed : 

Be always sure your cause is right 
Before you undertake to fight ; 

And rather than to risk the hope 

Of pardon when you feel the rope, 
Attend the scriptural decree, 

And own as such the powers that be. 


Yours, sir, as ever, respectfully, 


BADGER’S INCIDENTS. 
Plain Wood county, May 16, 1843. 

Dear Sir—The enterprize of settling the Connecticut Western Re- 
serve, when compared with the perilous adventures of those who 
began the settlements of Marietta, Gallipolis, Cincinnati, and other 
places on the Ohio, seem hardly worth recording. Although Indian 
hunters were met in every direction, and often called on their white 
neighbors with their elk and venison hams, to exchange for bread, 
they conducted inoffensiveiy, and in some instances afforded a season- 
able supply of meat. Bears and wolves often fell upon and destroy- 
ed both hogs and cattle, and people were sometimes attacked by them. 

About the middle of May, 1803, a man living seven or eight miles 
east of Youngstown, had business that called him to that place. He 
started in the morning on foot, and, having accomplished his business, 
was on his return home. When within a mile and a half of his 
home, he was attacked by a large bear. Being unarmed and unable 
to outrun the bear, he sprang to climb a small tree. Before he got 
out of reach the bear caught him by the foot; but having got hold of 
a limb sufficiently strong, he held on until he drew his foot from her 
jaws and got out of reach. But the bear still kept at the root of the 
tree. This was about two o’clock, P.M. The man hallooed for help, 
and was heard by two men who were splitting rails about half a mile 
distant. They thought it was the noise of some wild animal and paid 
no further attention to it, until they returned to their cabin in the 
evening ; but, as the noise continued, and attending to it more partic- 
ularly, they, concluding it was the voice of a person in distress, took 
each one his axe and ran in the direction of the voice, and answered 
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the call. Assoon as they got near enough to understand him, he 
told them he was badly wounded by a bear then at the root of the 
tree, and not to venture up unless they were armed; but they rushed 
on, and the bear ran off. They carried the man to his home, where 
he was confined the most of the summer. 


Early in the spring of 1803, George Beckwith began an improve- 
ment on the Ashtabula bottoms. He built a small cabin, and moved 
his wife and two small children therein. In the fall he had a pretty 
sharp turn of fever and ague. Although a very large, stout, healthy 
man, it reduced him much below his common strength; but having 
got considerably over it, and being in want of salt, and wishing to 
grind his axe, he started in the morning of the 18th of January, 1804, 
for Austinburg, the nearest settlement, about ten miles. He ground 
his axe, got half a bushel of salt, and started for home. He had not 
made half the distance, when he marked a small sapling and left his 
bag of salt; went on about a mile further, and, as appeared by his 
tracks, became bewildered, sat down on the root of a tree and proba- 
bly fell asleep. When he got up from his seat he shuffled along in 
the snow about two rods and fell, crept over a log a little out of the 
path and there perished. This was on Thursday. 

On Saturday his wife became very much alarmed about him, and 
putting her two little girls in bed and charging them not to get up 
until she returned, she set off for Austinburg to find her husband. She 
passed within about six feet of him, but happily did not see him, or 
she would probably have perished with him, and the two children 
likewise, before their situation would have been known to the nearest 
neighbor ; but the woman gained the first house a little before dark, 
almost ready to fall under the pressure of fatigue and cold. The 
alarm was immediately given. One man went directly to the relief 
of the children, and four or five for the lost man. He was found 
sometime in the night, was brought to the settlement the next day 
and buried on Monday, 23d of January, 1804. 


The outlet of Ashtabula made a convenient harbor for the landing 
of salt and families from small open boats, almost the only water craft 
then in use on the lakes. All the families, furniture, merchandize, 
and salt for the lake settlements was brought in these small boats, 
They were propelled by oars anda small sprit-sail; but frequently they 
were driven on shore, or else obliged to land, unload the boat, and draw 
it out of the water. Sometimes they would run into the outlet of 
a creek and lie safely, without unloading, until the tempest was over. 
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The writer of this article was caught, in passing from Buffalo to 
Ashtabula, in a heavy storm of wind, which made the waves run 
high, on the 6th of July, 1802. The boat, in a sudden plunge from 
the wave, threw the mast from its fastenings and it fell over on the 
larboard quarter of the boat. I had only one man with me. I 
told him to haul in the sail instantly, and set a small sprit that was 
made ready, which he did.. This saved us from filling and founder- 
ing, and we proceeded with our little sail about six miles and ran into 
the outlet of a large creek. The next day we ran into Ashtabula 
within fourteen miles of my residence. 

The above articles are a statement of facts which were familiarly 
known to the writer at the time they took place, and show a few of 
the perils the first settlers encountered in their descent upon the vast 
forests and wild abodes of the red man. 

Having stored our goods at Buffalo, we set forward with our four 
horse team on the Indian path, having a good axeman forward to 
open the way for the wagon—and he had work enough. We were 
four days passing through to the first house in Pennsylvania, where 
we were kindly welcomed by esquire Robinson and his neighbors, 
By this time camping had become familiar. After having rested my 
team a few days in this neighborhood, we set forward again, and found 
but little improvement on the roads; most of the way, about fifty miles, 
was without a solitary family. We arrived at Austinburg the first 
week in May, very much worn out, but my wife and six children in 
pretty good health ; for which, with our neighbors, we tried to ascribe 
thanksgiving and praise to our Father in heaven. 

You will please accept my cordial acknowledgments for your 
kindness in sending me the first volume of the Pioneer. My health 
is considerably improved. You will be so good as to select and pub- 
lish any or all the above articles, or lay them aside, as you may 


think best. Yours, respectfully, bh bh adyrr 


Joun S. WituiaMs, Ese. 
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“Tne resolution and courage of the Indians,” says colonel Rogers, 
“ under sickness and pain is truly surprising. A young woman will 
be in labor a whole day without uttering one groan or cry; should 
she betray such a weakness, they would immediately say, that she 
was unworthy to be a mother, and that her offspring could not fail of 
being cowards.” 
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WESTERN VIRGINIA. 
NUMBER IL. 


In the year 1776, the general assembly of Virginia divided the dis- 
trict of West Augusta (then comprising all the north-western part of 
the state) into three distinct counties, with the names of “ Ohio, Yohoga- 
ny, and Monongahala.”” John McColloch was commissioned, by the 
governor, as sheriff of Ohio county, on the 9th day of November in 
that year. On the 27th of December, the sheriff assembled the land- 
holders of the county at the house of Ezekiel Dewitt, on Buffalo creek, 
«to vote for a place to hold courts in that county in future.” At this 
meeting the seat of justice was fixed at “ Black’s cabin, on the wa- 
ters of Short creek.” 

On Monday, the 6th day of January, 1777, the first court for the 
county of Ohio was held at Black’s cabin. The justices present were 
David Shepherd, Silas Hedges, William Scott, James Caldwell, Zech- 
ariah Sprigg, Thomas Waller, and Daniel McClain. James McMe- 
chen was appointed clerk. There is every reason to believe that this 
was the first civil court held in the valley of the Mississippi. 

On the 7th day of April, the court ordered a court-house and jail to 
be erected. 

On the 2nd day of June, the organization of the county militia was 
completed; David Shepherd qualified as colonel, Samuel McColloch 
as major, Samuel Mason, John Mitchell, Joseph Ogle, Samuel Teter, 
and Jacob Leffler as captains ; Samuel Tomlinson, John Biggs, Derrick 
Hoaglan, and Thos. Gilleland as lieutenants, and Wm. Sparks as ensign. 

About this period the Indian war assumed such a fierce aspect that 
the civil yielded to the military power, and no court was again held 
until the 6th of April, 1778. On the second day of this court, colonel 
Shepherd was arraigned at the bar on a charge of having, during the 
recess, established martial law in the county. The colonel pleaded 
“the necessity of the times” as his excuse; whereupon, “the court 
being satisfied that colonel Shepherd did not intend to encroach upon 
the prerogative of the court,” dismissed the complaint. 

The first attorneys admitted to practice in the court, were Philip 
Pendleton and George Brent. They were admitted on the 2nd day 
of November, 1778, and on the same day Mr. Pendleton was ap- 
pointed commonwealth’s attorney. 

At this court the number of tithables in the county was returned as 
three hundred and fifty-two. This, it is believed, was the entire 
number of persons then in Ohio county over sixteen years of age. 

Vou. Il.—2 X 32* 
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The poll tax was fixed at twenty-four shillings, and the sheriff was 
ordered to collect dowb/e that sum from all tithables “who refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to the commonwealth.” 

West Liberty, in Ohio county, Va., was incorporated on the 29th 
day of November, 1786; and Maysville, at the mouth of Limestone, 
on the 11th of December, 1787. West Liberty was laid out on sixty 
acres of land belonging to Reuben Foreman and Providence Mounts; 
and Maysville was established on one hundred acres belonging to 
John May and Simon Kenton. It is more than likely that these were 
the earliest incorporated towns in the Mississippi valley. 

The order book of Ohio county court contains the following entry, 
under date of June 6, 1780: 

“ Ordered, that the ordinary keepers in this county sell at the fol- 
lowing rates: 


For half pint whisky. +--+ ++++++e+- eeeee ee « « - G dollars, 
For a breakfast or supper. ---++++.+-+- ee ee ee 4 do. 
Sa as i hing el ai ag ty ei eh ad bi gig ewe ie 
For lodging, with clean sheets... 2+. esses eee eee ee 3 do. 
For one horse to hay over night. . +--+ +++ se-e++ eee ee 3 do. 
For one gallon of corns - - se e+e es ee eee ene cee wee 5 do. 
For one gallon of oats. -..-- ie? win. b tne Male ck heed 4 do. 
For half pint of whisky with sugar... .-.. 2242-2 eeee, 8 do. 
For a quart strong beer. +--+ - eee eee ec cee wae wee 4 do.” 


October 2, 1780—The court increased the price of “ strong beer” to 
$6.00 per quart. March 6, 1781—Dinners rated at $20.00, and break- 
fasts and suppers at $15.00. June 4, 1781—Whisky was ordered to 
be sold at $8.50 per pint. All this was, of course, in continental cur- 
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BEAR STORY. 
Xenia, Ohio, March 25, 1843. 
J. S. WituraMs, Ese. 

Dear Sir—Permit me to send you another “bear story,’’ as a com- 
panion to the one given in the February number of the Pioneer; 
which, if you think it worthy of notice, is at your service. 

On a cold and cloudy day in January, 1804, I surveyed a tract of 
one thousand acres of land on the Little Miami, which included the 
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Old Chillicothe town, about three miles north of this place, assisted by 
William and John Stevenson, or Stinson, as they were commonly 
called, as chainmen, both of whom were old hunters. 

In running the back line of the survey, which was mostly through 
a large thicket, I was about one hundred yards in advance of the 
chainmen and marker. Having halted to set the compass, my attention 
was attracted by a pile of fresh earth at the root of a large white oak 
about twenty yards distant, which had fallen several years before; 
the trunk of which gradually rose from the root till about twenty-five 
feet back, it was elevated several feet from the ground. A small dog 
which accompanied us ran to the place and commenced barking quite 
fiercely. I hastened to see what the dog had discovered, and, spring- 
ing upon the fallen tree, and looking over it, I discovered a large 
bear snugly ensconsed in his den within six feet of where I stood, sta- 
ring at me with no very pleasant countenance, which induced me to 
retreat in double-quick time ; but finding I was not pursued, I halted 
when I reached the compass that I had left standing. 

The chainmen and marker hastened up, and enquired what was 
the cause of my running so fast? Upon informing them that I had 
found a bear, they accompanied me back to the log, which we all 
mounted and had a fair view of him in his den, while he calmly re- 
turned our gaze, without showing any sign of either fear or hostility; 
supposing, no doubt, that his den was impregnable, as the tree in fall- 
ing had raised several cart-loads of earth on its roots, which time had 
settled in the shape of a regular mound; under which he had excava- 
ted a cavern several feet in depth, sufficiently large to turn round in 
and to lodge comfortably. 

A council of war was held forthwith to devise a plan for attacking 
Bruin. One, proposed by John Stinson, was with the marker’s tom- 
ahawk and my steel-pointed jacob staff; but William Stinson, the 
oldest and most experienced hunter of the party, objected, saying, 
that from his great size and strength, if the bear was insulted with 
such puny weapons, he would certainly be the death of some of us; 
and this plan was abandoned by common consent. What then was 
to be done? To leave him undisturbed in his nest was not to be 
thought of by old hunters. After further hurried consultation, it was 
agreed that John should go home for his gun and dogs, while the rest 
remained to keep watch over Bruin’s movements. 

Accordingly, John set off at a long trot, while we who remained 
kindled a fire and patiently waited for his return. In about an hour 
he gave notice of his approach by a shout, which we promptly an- 
swered. He was accompanied by William McFarland, a near neigh- 
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bor, both on horseback, armed with their trusty rifles, and followed 
by some half dozen of dogs of known pluck and eager for a row. 
Our armed heroes, on joining us, hastily dismounted and were rejoiced 
to hear that Cuffey still remained in his den. John claimed as his 
right the honor of leading the attack and giving the first shot, and in- 
stantly mounted the log, while I at the same moment followed his 
example and stood close behind him. Unfortunately, his nerves had 
become so much disturbed by his long race and the excitement of the 
moment, that when he raised “ Betty,’”’ as he called his rifle, to his 
shoulder, he could not hold her steady, but shook aud waddled so 
much that he hesitated for some seconds to shoot. Seeing the tremor 
which had seized him, I entreated him to give me the gun} but this 
he refused. I then told him to tnake a sure shot, and “give it to 
him ” above the eyes; he instantly fired, and the ball only glanced 
the side of his mouth, although the muzzle of his gun was not more 
that three feet from the bear’s head. “Quick as wink” he gave a 
“tremendous ”’ snort and sprang at John, who at the same moment 
jumped off the log and fell at full length on the ground. We all 
thought his hour was come, as the bear, with open mouth, flew on 
him ; but fortunately, McFarland, on seeing John’s trepidation before 
he fired, had cocked his gun and, before Bruin could seize his pros- 
trate foe, put the muzzle against his side and shot him through the 
lungs, while the dogs seized him at the same instant and saved 
John’s life. After a brief scuffle with the dogs, whom he knocked 
about as if they had been mere puppies, while the blood flowed in 
streams from his side, mouth, and nose, he entered his cavern and 
soon breathed his last. On dressing him, he was found to be in prime 
order, and weighed near four hundred pounds. 
Yours, with respect, 


Matowey. 
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A young Indian widow, whose husband had been dead about eight 
days, was hastening to finish her grief,in order that she might be mar- 
ried to a young warrior; it was requisite, therefore, to grieve much 
in a short time ; to this end she tore her hair, drank spirits, and beat 
her breast, to make the tears flow abundantly, by which means, on 
the evening of the eighth day she was ready again to marry, having 
grieved sufficiently.—[{ Holmes. 
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BOYD’S CONTRIBUTIONS. 
NUMBER XIIL. 


Philadelphia, Wednesday Morning, Sept., 1777. 

Honorep Str—I have nothing material to add since my last by 
Morris. No important movements of the armies have taken place 
since the late action of Brandywine. General Washington is en- 
camped—I can’t describe where, as places have no name here—I 
take it about fifteen miles westerly, or south-westerly, from this, at 
the crossing of sundry roads; and the way is open for Howe to us. 
I take general Washington intends to attack them in the rear on his 
attempt to get here. Howe’s main army, the last we heard, lays 
near the place of action, doubtless much distressed and probably wait- 
ing reinforcements, which they sent for before the action, from Rhode 
Island, New York, and their ships. We have no certainty of any 
others being in the river, though ’tis said there are; and that they 
have, from New York or Rhode Island, invaded Jersey again with 
four thousand men—were destitute of ammunition, but obtained a 
supply from hence yesterday. Probably they hope to penetrate 
through to us; however it will effectually answer their great end, 
of stopping the militia from Washington’s assistance ; otherwise, gen- 
eral Dickinson says, he should have brought four or five thousand. 

Tis confidently said, but we have not sufficient evidence, that the 
enemy buried one thousand and seventy at the Upper Ford, besides 
what were killed at Chades. Report this morning is, that a skirmish 
happened yesterday between the advance or piquet guard of the two 
armies, but the rain parted them. The last was an exceeding stormy 
night. 

Something very important will soon take place. May every heart 
and every soul be lifted up to God for mercy and deliverance—’tis 
most ardently to be wished, but, alas! how little to be expected, by 
appearances here. I pray God it may be otherwise in Connecticut. 

Congress remain here, but begin to talk, and have indeed voted, to 
remove to Lancaster, if they are obliged to remove—it is about sixty 
miles west of this. *Tis truly against my will to move that way, and, 
as the time is very nearly expired that I intended to stay, I have 
some thoughts of returning home; but least ill-nature should call it 
timidity, believe I shall not. The two last posts brought me no let- 
ters, which was very grievous. If my friends have all forgotten me, 
I must bear it. 

J intended to have wrote largely about Mr. Erkeseus, with whom 
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I have had much conversation. I am pretty well convinced he is a 
firm and solid principled friend to America, and his stay and manu- 
facture in our colony would be a most valuable acquisition. He is 
determined, if he can’t go on there, to move to this, the centre and 
cherisher of all manufacturers, to their immense advantage. 

The crops are very large here and through the country. There is 
no possible danger of the army’s suffering for want of food, the pros- 
pect of which, I should think, would cheer up the spirits of our peo- 
ple, and prompt them to greater efforts. But alas! alas! what availeth 
all this if God is pleased to give us up to slavery and destruction? 
but I hope and trust in his mercy. Let us not faint nor be discour- 
aged, but wait patiently for the Lord, and he will not fail them that 
trust in him. 

They begin to be alarmed here so as to run with their effects, &c., 
but not so much to fight as I could wish. 

With tender remembrances to the dear daughter, I am, most re- 
spectfully, your humble servant, 


Vie elle am 
go 


N. B.—This much I hear in congress: the enemy certainly carried 
one hundred wagon loads of wounded to Wilmington, one general 
officer killed, &c. They say our army is entirely cut to pieces. 

W. W. 

To his excellency, JonatHAN TRUMBULL, ESQ., 

Governor of the state of Connecticut. 
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AN INCIDENT—A SCRAP OF BORDER HISTORY. 


In the year 1773,a band of Indians entered the cabin of Mar- 
tin, a settler ncar Wheeling, and after murdering him and his family, 
set the cabin on fire and departed. 

After the news of this murder reached Wheeling, a party of eight 
or ten men, commanded by a man named Houser, (a private in ma- 
jor Grant’s company,) left Wheeling in pursuit of the Indians. They 
traveled six or eight miles through the forest without finding the sav- 
ages, and were about returning when Houser observed, at a little dis- 
tance, an Indian GIRL descending a hill. He Aalfed his men, and 
made signs of peace to the girl, who came within a few rods of them 
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and drew from her bosom a small strip of paper and threw it towards 
them. On examining the paper Houser found the following written 
as if in a hurry: “ You must make your escape, the Indians are after 
you.” After reading this, Houser and his men made all haste to- 
wards “ Baker’s station,” which was within a few miles, but they 
were overtaken by the Indians and fired upon. Houser’s men, after 
retreating a few rods, kept up a well-directed fire, which soon dis- 
persed the Indians, They then proceeded on their march towards 
Baker’s station without further molestation from the Indians. 

On arriving at Baker’s station they related their skirmish and the 
incident connected with it. The note was written by a man named 
Watson and given to the girl, who proceeded to warn them of their 
danger. My informer states that it was the general belief that this 
Indian girl was the daughter of the celebrated Mingo chief, Logan, 
and was murdered by the whites at Yellow creek, in April, 1774. 

ROBERT D. UNGER. 

Cumberland, Md., May 8, 1843. 
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Toleration.—In the year 1791, two Creek chiefs accompanied an 
American to England, where, as usual, they attracted great attention 
and many flocked around them, as well to learn their ideas of certain 
things as to behold “the savages.” Being asked their opinion of re- 
ligion, or of what religion they were, one made answer, that they 


had no priests in their country, or established religion, for they 
thought that, upon a subject where there was no possibility of peo- 
ple’s agreeing in opinion, and as it was altogether matter of mere 
opinion, “ it was best that every one should paddle his canoe his own 
way.” Here is a volume of instruction in a short answer of a sav- 
age !—{ Drake. 


AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 


1645. Claybourne’s successful rebellion in Maryland. 

Berkeley returns to England and leaves Kempas his successor. 

The Merrimack Indians acknowledge themselves subjects to 
the English. 

John Elliot begins to preach to the Nipmuk Indians, 

Religious intolerance refuses the petition of the Non-conform- 
ists in Massachusetts. 

Battle of Strickland’s plains between the Dutch and Indians. 
The Indians defeated, but many are killed on both sides. 

October.—Articles of peace established between the colonists 
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of Virginia and Necotowanee, successor to Opechancanough. 


“The governor of Maryland (lord Baltimore) restored to au- 


1647, 


1648, 


1649. 


1650. 


1651. 


thority. 

Canonicus, the great sachem of the Narragansetts dies, aged 
84 or 85 years. 

Ten ships from London, two from Bristol, twelve from Hol- 
land, and seven from New England, trade with Virginia, 
which now contains about twenty thousand inhabitants. 

Another difficulty between Massachusetts and the Narragan- 

- setts settled by Roger Williams. 

Great massacre of the Hurons by the Iroquois at the village 
of St. Ignatius, when out of four hundred only three es- 
cape. 

The inhabitants of Georgeana and Wills formed themselves 
for the purposes of self-government. Massachusetts grants 
protection. 

A long dispute which had existed between Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, respecting the payment of duty on all exports 
from Connecticut into Massachusetts, is this year settled. 

' A retaliatory law of Massachusetts, (afterwards repealed,) 
and the burning of Fort Saybrooke, contributed materially 
to the removal of duties exacted by these colonies from 
each other. 

The commencement of the commonwealth in England, which 
materially affects the American interests. 

A law granting free liberty of conscience to all Christians 
passed in Maryland, under which the Non-conformists, per- 
secuted in Massachusetts, and the Puritans, persecuted in 
Virginia, are welcomed into Maryland. 

First charter of Harvard University granted, 

About forty families of Christian Indians are reckoned on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. 

Many in the colonies favored the royal cause, and many roy- 
alists flocked to America in the time of the revolution. A 
memorable ordinance was passed to reduce the rebellious 
colonies to obedience, but it atfected none but such as had 
declared for the royal cause. 

Cromwell and his parliament restrict the trade of the colonies, 
and, although enforced against Virginia, had but little effect 
on New England, which continued to prosper vigorously in 
the days of Cromwell. 

Junction between Maine and Massachusetts,and Maine erect- 
ed into a county. 

The confederated colonies of New England and the Dutch in 
New York agree on terms of amity, although England and 
Holland were at war. 

Ninigret visits the Dutch in New York for medical assist- 
ance. 

Maine erected into a county, with the peculiar privilege that 
her citizens, though not members of the church, might, upon 
taking an oath, exercise the privilege of freemen. 





























